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Jane world. Her father was a country clergyman, not poor nor rich,
Avter?: a nr.e scholar himself and able to give his children a decent
n&miser education. He and his wife were both of good family, and had
^^ ^ three wealthy friends and relatives whom Jane and her
sisters visited, often for a long stay. Visits were apt to be long in
those days of slow and expensive communications. But in most
respects the life of the Austens was the life of thousands dwelling
in the depths of the country at a time when the excitements of
town were almost as remote as in the Middle Ages. The Rev*
George Austen, rector of Steventon, was a man worthily held in
high respect by all who knew him; but he was not an influential
landed proprietor, or a man of acknowledged genius, or otherwise
of such note as to be on familiar terms with the great or courted
by society. Nor, when she was an author, did fame come early
enough to his daughter to bring her the friendship of those who
were her peers in the intellectual realm.
She and her brothers and sisters were a sociable set, and
of course knew everybody in their Hampshire parish and most
people of their own level throughout a wide neighbourhood.
The isoktion of a country existence threw gentlefolk on their own
resources 5 they had to make the most of their neighbours 5 and
such social events as subscription balls and private dances were
pretty frequent. Jane was fond of dancing, and her letters
show how she was always meeting the county people and those of
lesser degree at such assemblies. When she and Cassandra went
to stay at the Kentish seat of their brother Edward, adopted by
the Knights of Godinersham Park, or with the Leigh Perrots,
their rich aunt and uncle at Bath, or at Lyme or some other
watering-place in Dorset or Devon, it was the same sort of people
they met, the rural gentry and the residents at those places who
were of the same class or its satellites. For one in her position,
Jane had a wide circle of friends and acquaintances, and of those
whom she could observe without being intimate with them.
Nevertheless, the radius within which she gained her experience
and beyond which her artistic integrity never let her stray in her
portraiture of life was much more constricted than the varied
spheres in which Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth found
their material Theirs was a wider commerce with the world,